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America’s Last Chance 


OR some thirty years human society has been 

passing through a continuous series of acute 
crises. In general the depth and intensity of each 
succeeding crisis has been greater than that of the one 
which went before. The climax of the crises is ap- 
proaching. 

Yet many of us are paralyzed by its approach like 
a bird fascinated by the approach of a snake. This 
dazed stupor is explicable. Our brains have been 
chloroformed by the false assumptions about the na- 
ture of the world and man which we accepted during 
the twenties and thirties. The antenne of our imag- 
inations have been cauterized by the unrelenting im- 
pact of terrifying events. We believed in the coming 
of a better world and the world that came was so 
much worse than the most horrible nightmare that we 
no longer think of current events as real. Hitler is 
not a flesh and blood man but a bad dream that will 
pass 1f we turn over and go to sleep again. Since we 
refuse to admit that Hitler is actually there, we are 
emotionally incapable of comprehending the implica- 
tions for us of the kind of society he symbolizes. 
Hence instead of being roused to titanic energy by an 
overwhelming emotion of righteous indignation we 
sit like dope addicts insensitive to the coming doom. 
We see the hand of destiny writing on the wall, but 
what it writes has no meaning for us. 

In this historic hour when the fate of our civiliza- 
tion hangs by a slender thread, the responsibility of 
Christians is enormous. For they through faith un- 
derstand something about the nature of the crisis. 
They through faith discern the true character of the 
forces that seek to dominate the world. It is their 
responsibility to rouse their sleeping comrades before 
it is too late. 
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Christians are aware that they are living at one of 
the turning points of human history. Because they 
know what the works of God look like, through their 
faith that in Jesus the Word of God became flesh and 
dwelt among us, they are capable of recognizing the 
works of the Devil when these appear. They know 
that in Hitler and in the society the Nazis have or- 
ganized we face an incarnation of evil more diabolical 
in its potentialities than anything mankind has yet 
experienced. Here is a corruption of civilization 
which has sworn to destroy our civilization—a civili- 
zation which, with all of its imperfections, tolerated 
the Christian faith and was slowly but surely respond- 
ing to the demands of the Christian ethic. 

For two years Hitlerism has marched from victory 
to victory. The carefully cultivated myth of invinci- 
bility even began to be accepted by many Americans. 
Only a few weeks ago Hitler seemed to have the 
Mediterranean within his grasp. Africa waited to be 
used as a bridge-head to South America. The Battle 
of the North Atlantic appeared to be going in his 
favor. Then suddenly the Nazi hordes turned east- 
ward. The explanation seems to be the necessity of 
carving out a self-sufficient economic area on land, 
and of destroying the Russian army in the rear be- 
fore launching an all-out assault on the British Isles. 

Whatever the reasons may have been for this un- 
expected manceuver, the German-Russian war of- 
fers the free nations and particularly the United 
States an unparalleled opportunity to crush the Nazi 
system and set in motion a train of events which will 
hasten the end of hostilities. The winning of the 
Battle of the North Atlantic is the first essential step 
toward winning the war. That battle cannot be won 
by the British acting alone. It can only be won by 
the full use of both the American and British armed 
forces in that area. It can only be won if the United 
States recognizes its fleeting opportunity and acts ac- 
cordingly. While the Germans are fighting across the 
plains of Russia we can establish control over the 
entire North Atlantic. While the Nazi legions are 
marching toward Asia we can win the Battle of the 
Atlantic and drive the swastika from the seas. 





We can do this, but only if we act and act at once. 
Action means negatively the end of all subterfuge and 
evasion. Action means positively the immediate use 
of the American navy and air force: 

1) To occupy the remaining island bases needed 

as control points. 

2) To insure the safe delivery of supplies and food 
to ports in the British Isles. 

3) To destroy all piratical German submarines or 
other naval craft which may continue to ven- 
ture into the North Atlantic. 

We have force enough to do this. As far as the 
next few weeks are concerned we can even move some 
naval units from the Pacific into the Atlantic since 
the Japanese will remain immobilized until the defeat 
of Russia is sealed. Were we to do this the combined 
American-British sea and air power that would result 
would be more than sufficient to do the job. 

If we do not win the Battle of the North Atlantic 
this year Hitler will probably win it later. Given time 
to exploit the riches of the Ukraine and the Caucasus 
he will be able to organize invincible power. But if 
our navy and air force go into action now he will not 
have the time. The tide of battle and of the war can 
be turned on the Atlantic coast of Europe before he 
can consolidate his position and utilize the vast re- 
sources of his new land empire. 

A chance of this kind seldom comes to a nation. 
It will certainly never come to us again. If we do 
not take advantage of it a thousand years may pass, 
as Hitler anticipates, before free men will have such 
an opportunity to rid the world of tyranny. We 
either seize the chance, or run the risk of forfeiting 
our freedom. 

What are to be the forces that will direct the future 
of western civilization? Is our civilization to be di- 
rected by satanic forces or by forces modified and 
inspired to some extent by the Christian ethic? We 
have but a summer’s span within which to decide and 
to act. 


Roosevelt's Opportunity 


RITICISING Lord Halifax’s address on peace 

aims, the English New Statesman and Nation 
makes some pertinent comments on the strategic posi- 
tion of America not only in averting a Nazi victory, 
but in giving the democratic cause a positive content. 
The journal writes: 

“None of the phrases used by Lord Halifax about 
security or peace or prosperity can have any meaning 
unless they include a determination to find common 
institutions in which British and German people can 
cooperate, once the Nazi regime is overthrown. It 
may be that these considerations are more clear to the 


American President than they can be to any English- 


man who hears the thud of German bombs. It will 
be a calamity if President Roosevelt steers his coun- 
try, which he handles as a master navigator, into a 
European war without making it clear on what terms 
and for what purposes America wages the war. We 
have girded much at the British authorities for their 
failure to state either the limited or the ultimate ob- 
jectives of this war. Nothing could help Hitler more 
than an indiscriminate declaration of war upon the 
whole German people, which must necessarily unite 
them for fear of our revenge; nothing can more dis- 
courage our potential allies on the Continent or render 
more impossible the task of propaganda, which must 
always be meaningless unless it is related to policy. 
But Britain has its excuse. It is indeed fighting for 
its life. British aims must be moulded by America. 
The key therefore, once again as in 1917, lies on the 
President’s table. It would seem to us the path of 
wisdom for Mr. Roosevelt not only to lay down 
general propositions about the kind of world idealists 
would like to make—but also to state the conditions 
which America and Briiain would regard as essential 
before they could consider a cessation of the 
slaughter.” 


Mr. Hoover Appeals to Reason 
R. HOOVER seeks to persuade his countrymen 


to view the international situation in terms of 
cold reason rather than emotion. The conclusions at 
which he arrives by his chilled reason are as bereft 
of consistency as of emotion. 

Mr. Hoover would “give every aid to Britain and 
China” and also “arm to the teeth for the defense 
of the western hemisphere.” These two proposals are 
reconcilable only if the defense of the western hem- 
isphere requires aid to Britain and China. If it is 
the western hemisphere which he wants to protect, 
he ought not to talk so persistently of three thousand 
miles of ocean, which in his opinion cannot be bridged, 
for the distance between Africa and South America 
is only fifteen hundred miles, an easily bridged dis- 
tance, particularly in view of the fact that he agrees 
that “‘air power has now demonstrated its superior- 
ity over sea power in certain circumstances.” 

Sut these inconsistencies of the Hooverian position 
are not as intolerable as the American pride which 
informs his whole outlook. He is prepared to view 
with equanimity nations of Europe destroying each 
other in an indecisive conflict until mutual exhaustion 
will prompt them to yield to the “economic, military 
and moral powers of the United States.” Then the 
United States will refashion the contrite and ex- 
hausted Europe into something of an utopia. 
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Britain and India 


ARTHUR W. DAVIES 


HERE is a tragic irony in words which were 
written by Lord Lothian in a letter to the Lon- 
don Times on March 11, 1938. 

“The outstanding fact in India today is the ever- 
deepening determination among all classes that India 
shall no longer be the only country in the world 
which has to submit to be governed by another race, 
and that she must be free to decide her own eco- 
nomic and political freedom for herself and not have 
it decided for her in London.” 

Whether or not it was strictly true that in March, 
1938 India was the only country which was being 
governed by another race, it is unhappily very far 
from true today. Today she shares this status with 
Poland, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece. But where- 
as the nation which for the time controls the destinies 
of the European countries is totalitarian Germany, 
the destinies of India are controlled by Britain, the 
champion of democracy and freedom. 

The paradox affords wide scope for propaganda to 
the enemies of Britain; it is a cause of perplexity and 
embarrassment to her friends. 

Their perplexity is increased by the fact that in the 
war against Germany and Italy Britain has the sym- 
pathy of all classes in India. Princes vie with one 
another in placing their resources at her disposal. 
Indian soldiers have covered themselves with glory 
on the battlefields of Africa. Recruits press to the 
Colours. The output of munitions is steadily ex- 
panding. 

But there is another side to the picture. Shortly 
after the outbreak of war the Indian Ministers in 
those Provinces in which the Congress party is in 
power resigned as a protest against the action of the 
Viceroy in declaring India to be at war, without 
formal consultation with the Indian political leaders. 
At the present time over 5000 individuals, including 
seven Prime Ministers of Provinces and twenty Cab- 
inet Ministers are in prison for political offences. 
The leaders of the Congress party, whether in prison 
or outside, are sullen and resentful. Observers re- 
port that the political situation has never been more 
menacing. 

It is natural that the friends of Britain throughout 
the world, and especially in America, should be ask- 
ing for some explanation of this strange and contra- 
dictory situation. Does the old 19th Century Im- 
perialism still govern the relations of Britain and 
India? Or is the Government ignorant of the ex- 


plosive forces which are at work: or unaware of the 
criticism which is evoked in other countries, and of 
the doubts which her treatment of India casts upon 
the sincerity of Britain’s profession to be the cham- 
pion of political freedom in the world ? 


British Opinion About India 


It may be said at once that though very little in- 
formation about India now reaches the British public, 
it is aware of the anomaly presented by the political 
status of India, and is by no means easy about it. 
This was evident from the feeling shown in the House 
of Commons in a recent debate. The average Eng- 
lishman would hear with real satisfaction that the po- 
litical deadlock had been ended, and that a self-gov- 
erning India was ranged beside the self-governing 
3ritish Dominions in promoting the utmost possible 
effort on the part of the whole Empire to bring the 
war to a victorious end. 

It is true that in the not distant past there has been 
a large and influential body of opinion which was 
definitely opposed to any weakening of British con- 
trol in India. There was the Army which believed 
that only the strong British hand could keep order. 
There were the British administrators who refused to 
admit that good government is no satisfying substi- 
tute for self-government. There were the merchants 
who had relied more than perhaps they themselves 
realized on the special opportunities and privileges 
which came to them through British control over In- 
dia’s economic policy. There were, both in India and 
in Britain, Englishmen who felt a natural pride in the 
achievements of their countrymen in India and not 
unnatural reluctance to witness, still less hasten, the 
end of a glorious chapter in the story of the British 
Empire. 

Many in all these classes doubtless helped to create 
a strong body of opinion which has been directly or 
indirectly hostile to any radical change in the rela- 
tions between the two countries. Yet the momentous 
declaration of British policy made by the Secretary 
of State for India in the course of the last war, and 
the protracted enquiries and debates which preceded 
the passing of the Government of India Act of 1935 
have prepared public opinion for fundamental changes. 
The business firms, weary of recurrent political agi- 

tation, are ready to see British control relaxed if only 
they may have a contented India to trade with. The 
members of the administrative services have proved 





in recent years that they are capable of loyally assist- 
ing the process of devolution of power into Indian 
hands. The Army may not have changed its opin- 
ions; but the Army is not concerned with politics. 
It has come to be taken for granted that for India to 
obtain full self-government is now only a matter of 
time. 

Yet it is just this matter of time that is now of such 
importance. It is nearly twenty-five years since Mr. 
Montague made in Parliament the cautious and 
guarded declaration that “the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsi- 
ble government in India as an integral part of the 
British Empire.” Yet in twenty-five years the prog- 
ress, though far more rapid than was expected in 
England when the declaration was made, has been so 
slow that, as we have seen, it was constitutionally 
possible for the Viceroy, acting under instructions 
from London, to declare that India was at war. 


Difficulties of British Political Evacuation 


Why then does not the Goverument cut the Gor- 
dian knot? Why does it not make some dramatic 
and generous gesture, declaring that by a certain date 
the last traces of British domination shall be removed, 
and India become the mistress of her own fate? 

The answer is to be found in the sheer difficulty 
involved in a successful withdrawal of British control. 

It is said that the evacuation of an army is one of 
the most difficult of all military operations. The po- 
litical evacuation of a foreign government from a 
country of three hundred and fifty million inhabitants, 
for whose administration in great things and small 
it has been responsible for several generations, is an 
operation of even greater magnitude and difficulty. 
It is rendered the more difficult because power would 
have to be handed over not to a single prince or ruler 
who could command the loyalty of an army and of 
a strong police force, but to a government resting in 
part upon a large, unhomogeneous and mainly illiter- 
ate electorate; in part upon a loosely related body of 
600 almost autocratic princes and land owners, to all 
of whom over a long period of years the British Gov- 
ernment has granted either treaties or other solemn 
undertakings. 

The Pax Britannica has conferred many and great 
boons upon India. But in undertaking responsibility 
for India’s defense against external aggression, and 
in holding in leash the internal forces which, had 
they not been checked by a strong impartial hand, 
would have changed from time to time, and changed 
in all probability by violence, the pattern of her po- 
litical and social life, Britain has imposed upon India 


a unity and stability which are in fact artificial. The 
Mogul Emperors and the armies that came with them 
made India their home. The British Government was 
always alien; and though it did not realize this, was 
always temporary. An alien Government could never 
be the expression or symbol of Indian national senti- 
ment. As its temporary character became more ob- 
vious to itself and to India, the political life of the 
people has grown increasingly restless and insecure. 

Even if the population had been homogeneous, the 
mere scale of the problem to be solved must have 
rendered it extremely difficult. It is enormously com- 
plicated by religious, social and administrative divi- 
sions which have never been integrated into a siugle 
whole. The Hindus, forming by far the largest ele- 
ment in the population, claim to be, and are, in fact, 
the people of the land. The Congress, which though 
not exclusively is overwhelmingly Hindu, is by far 
the most powerful political party in the country. Its 
leaders declare, and with sincerity, that the interest 
of the minority communities will be respected and 
safeguarded by the Congress. Yet neither the Mos- 
lems nor the Princes put any confidence in its prom- 
ises. 

To the Moslems on the one hand the Congress is 
merely a powerful Hindu organization. If the Brit- 
ish withdraw leaving behind them a democratic con- 
stitution in which a majority of the electorate will 
determine the character of the Government, the Mos- 
lems foresee that they will be placed in a position of 
permanent political subjection to the hated Hindu. 
They declare themselves unalterably opposed to the 
Parliamentary majority type of democracy, and now 
demand that those Provinces or regions in which 
Moslems are in the majority shall be cut off from 
the rest of India to form a separate nation state to 
which they give the name of Pakistan. 

To the Princes on the other hand Congress is the 
party which is pledged to stir up agitation in their 
territories, and to undermine their authority over 
their subjects. The Indian, or as they used to be 
called the Native, States comprise about one third of 
the whole of India. Some few are as large and pop- 
ulous as the smaller Provinces of British India, but 
the great majority are little more than large estates 
containing a few thousands of people. They are not 
confined to one part of India, but are scattered all 
over the country, many being small enclaves in one 
or other of the Provinces. Their privileges and pow- 
ers are for the most part determined by treaties made 
with the British Government which, as the Paramount 
Power, has reserved to itself certain specified rights 
and duties. Most of the rulers have, within limits 
laid down in the treaties, powers which derive from 
the earliest days of the British occupation. 

If the whole country is to be brought into a federal 
system, the States will be represented by nominees 
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of the rulers or of groups of rulers. This is strongly 
opposed by the Congress, which feels that it will im- 
pair the democratic character of the Government. 
The rulers on the other hand, convinced that the Con- 
gress party is bent on interfering with the autonomy 
of the States, are very loath to exchange the se- 
curity of their treaties or agreements with the British 
Government for a new system, the effect of which it 
is not easy to foresee. 


What Can Be Done? 


The situation which thus confronts the statesman- 
ship of Britain in India is one of extreme perplexity 
and difficulty. But it is urgent and menacing. She 
cannot without peril and without dishonor sit still 
and wait upon events. What then can be done? 

It is not for an amateur student of affairs to pro- 
pound the solution, but there are certain conditions 
which must be fulfilled if a solution is to be found. 

1. The British Government and people must learn 
to look at the situation as Indians see it. The follow- 
ing examples will make clear what is meant. 

a. The delegates to the recent International Mis- 
sionary Conference at Tambaram were invited to a 
garden party at Government House. The Governor 
of the great Province of Madras greeted his guests 
—representatives of almost every nation of the world. 
Who was he? A distinguished Hindu or Moslem? 
No. An Englishman in a gray frock coat and top hat. 

b. Last October the Bombay Rotary Club enter- 
tained at luncheon the members of a Goodwill Mis- 
sion from Thailand (Siam). The Chairman was an 
Indian judge on a visit from England where he oc- 
cupied the honored position of a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. He con- 
gratulated the members of the Mission on the dis- 
cretion and reticence which they had shown as they 
went about India, and he expressed the hope that 
what they had seen had left a true impression of In- 
dian conditions upon their minds. He then summed 
up his own conception of his country’s position in 
these words: 

“As an Indian I feel that today India is a pauper 
in the scale of nations; disarmed, subjugated, humili- 
ated and divided. It has nothing to give. It has no 
place in the scale of independent nations.” 

c. The Editor of The Indian Social Reformer, a 
long-established Indian weekly review, summarized 
in a recent issue of the paper his reason for thinking 
that India could never be satisfed even with the 
status of a self-governing Dominion in the British 
Empire. “Neither by race nor religion,” he writes, 
“has India affinities to Britain such as Canada, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have. We are an Asiatic peo- 
ple with a culture of our own and a longer history 
than Great Britain. We have our independent mission 


to the world while Australia and Canada have merely 
to carry forward the tradition of Britain.” 

It is not suggested that these extracts express the 
views of all English-educated Indians, but I believe 
that they represent a growing and in the truest sense 
characteristic sentiment which has to be understood 
and taken fully into account. 

2. In the second place it is essential that the politi- 
cal status which Britain is prepared to grant should 
be defined with clarity and precision. This we have 
been slow to do. In 1917 it was “responsible Govern- 
ment as an integral part of the British Empire.” To 
the question, ‘Does this mean the status of a Domin- 
ion?’, no unequivocal answer was given for a con- 
siderable time. Subsequently the goal was defined 
as Dominion status, but statements were made, and 
not at first denied, to the effect that there was a dis- 
tinction between the status of a British Dominion 
like Canada and that which would be granted to 
India. Now it has been declared that there would 
be no distinction; yet new doubts are sown when the 
Times maintains that Dominion status can only be 
achieved and cannot be conferred. It is not sur- 
prising that the Congress party should now declare 
that they will be satisfied with nothing less than 
independence. Suspicion and mistrust which are so 
easily implanted in the minds of subject peoples 
would have been avoided if from the first the precise 
significance of the status to be conferred had been 
placed beyond the reach of misrepresentation or 
doubt. 

3. In the third place such reservations as Britain 
feels bound to make must be defined with equal 
clarity. It is not enough to say that she must be 
in a position to discharge her inescapable obligations. 
These must be set out as clearly as were the reserva- 
tions which ultimately found their place in the Treaty 
between Britain and Egypt. 

4. In the fourth place, subject to such explicit 
reservations, Britain must be prepared and willing to 
see India go the way of her own choosing. It is free- 
dom to determine her own destiny, to express her 
own soul, that India is demanding. If she can find 
this in the fellowship of the British Empire, there 
will be rebuilt on stronger foundations than ever 
before a bridge to span the yawning chasm between 
Europe and Asia, the East and the West. We may 
well hope that this will be her choice, but there will 
be no strong foundations unless her choice is free. 

5. Fifthly, and lastly, Britain must be prepared for 
the sacrifice, if necessary, of so-called British in- 
terests. No solution satisfying to India will ever be 
found unless we are prepared to accept the principle 
that in determining the future status of India it is 
Indian and not British interests that must prevail. 

The observance of these conditions will not of it- 
self solve the problem of how the British Government 





is to carry out the difficult operation of transferring 
political power to an authority in India. For an 
authority that gives promise of being able to secure 
the obedience, to say nothing of the goodwill, of all 
the elements which make up the population of India 
has not yet been constituted, and cannot be consti- 
tuted without the convinced goodwill and approval of 
british India and the Native States, of the Congress 


The World Church 


Catholic Reaction to Russian Invasion 


In view of the Catholic attitude towards Communism, 
which the Church has always condemned more strongly 
than Fascism, the reaction of Catholics to the Nazi in- 
vasion of Russia under the guise of a holy crusade 
against Communism, is extremely interesting. 

Most important was the Pope’s failure to declare a 
holy war in his broadcast on Sunday, June 29th, despite 
reports of a strong pressure on him. The Catholic 
Bishops in Germany, on the other hand, are reported to 
have declared the war a holy crusade for the preservation 
of Christian civilization. Since all news from Germany 
is censored, this report may have been colored by the 
Government. In America, a group of Catholics headed 
by Professor William Agar of Columbia University, 
which has issued many strong interventionist statements, 
has refuted the idea of a holy war. This group contains 
more prominent lay members than clerics and its state- 
ments are usually signed by only one Bishop. Several 
Bishops have risen to Hitler’s bait and have pronounced 
the holy war. On the whole Catholic opinion has main- 
tained a commendable restraint and the Pope’s broadcast 
may prove of great significance, by reason of what he 
did not say. 


Dutch Catholic Pleads for More Charity 


The movement toward greater collaboration between 
Protestants and Catholics in Holland has been furthered 
by an article by a young Catholic priest, the Abbe 
Thyssen, which has been enthusiastically received in the 
Protestant Press. Abbe Thyssen writes: 

“That there be dogmatic differences between Catholics 
and Protestants is perfectly understandable, but is that a 
reason why there should exist hostility, ill-feeling, sus- 
picion, unfriendliness over points of a religion, which 
at any rate orders us both to love each other and be 
mutually helpful? Can we not differ on grace, and 
yet observe the more important law of charity, which 
is common to both of us, and far from offering any 
ground for discussion and altercation, binds us together ? 
Can we not differ on Scripture, without calling each 
other names, which Scripture, however we interpret it, 
threatens with Hell fire? We are all Christians, and 
we are all Dutch, two ties that should be strong enough 
to bind us together for our common interests, imperilled 
as they have never been before. The north may be 
Protestant and the south Catholic, but both are Holland, 
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aud of the great Moslem minority. It is difficult 
to see how any direct action by the British Govern- 
ment can secure that approval and goodwill. 

Yet it may well be that if the bona fides of Britain 
have been placed beyond dispute, there will be created 
one of those situations in which what before seemed 
wholly impossible of achievement becomes practicable 
and even easy after all. 


: News and Notes 


and both are Christian. It is certainly regrettable that 
they should differ on a half a dozen dogmas; but 
even so, it is still possible to wear the common badge 
of charity. se 


Japanese Leader on State Shinto Shrines 


The Honorable Tsunejiro Matsuyama, member of the 
Japanese Parliament and delegate at the recent Riverside 
conference between Japanese and American Christians, 
has prepared a statement explaining the attitude of Jap- 
anese Christians toward the problem of obeisance at the 
state shrines. The statement emphasizes the differences 
between Shinto, as a religion, and state Shinto, which the 
Japanese regard as on a par with our patriotic symbols 
The statement declares in part: 


“The Government, from the early Meiji Period, went 
back to the early non-religious tradition of State Shinto, 
and has consistently insisted that obeisance at the Shrines 
of State Shinto is not a religious act. Its interpretation 
has been that State Shinto is a patriotic cult, and that its 
purpose is to inculcate and cultivate patriotic sentiment 
among the people. 

“In order to further distinguish between the Shrines 
of State Shinto and the Shrines of Religious Shinto, the 
Government has put the oversight and control of the 
Shrines of State Shinto under the Department of Home 
Affairs. And the priests who officiate at these shrines 
are not religious personalities, but Government officials, 
and are appointed by the Government and supported by 
the Government. 

“As Christians, we are also insisting that the elements 
which give the impression of being religious in connec 
tion with the ceremonies connected with the Shrines of 
State Shinto be eliminated. 

“We are not unaware of the problems and incon 
sistencies connected with this question of State Shinto 
Shrines. We believe, however, that as national mem 
orials they are an indispensable asset to the nation’s life 
We, therefore, feel called to take not a destructive but a 
constructive attitude toward this whole problem. 

“In this connection, we must always remember that a 
distinction must be made between State Shinto and the 
Religious Shinto. There is a Religious Shinto. It is 
composed of thirteen different sects. Its shrines are 
religious shrines. Its priests are religious leaders. Its 
activities are religious activities, and the Department of 
Education which has jurisdiction over Christianity and 





Buddhism also has religious Shinto within its juris- 
diction.” 


Japanese Church Union Completed 


The unification of the Church of Japan was completed 
in a conference held from June 22nd to June 26th, at- 
tended by 317 delegates from the various constituent 
bodies of the new Church. All Protestant sects with 
the exception of the Episcopal and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Churches are embodied in the new union. 

The Reverend Mitsuru Tomita, formerly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, was elected head of the new Church 
and Bishop Yoshimune Abe, formerly of the Methodist 
Church, was elected chairman of the general conference. 

A total of five hundred foreign missionaries have left 
Japan and Korea during the past year and about two 
hundred still remain. 


Catholics and Protestants in Germany 


The closer relation between Protestants and Catholics 
in Germany, to which we have previously referred, con- 
tinues to develop. The Roman Catholic Bishop Grober 
made sympathetic reference to the Protestants in his 
Lenten letter. Bishop Meiser of Bavaria is the first 
Lutheran Church leader to take cognizance of the new 
entente. In a recent article he declares: “The Catholic 
Church has continually produced representatives of gen- 
uine Christian piety,” but he asserts nevertheless that, 
“the truth and love of Christ prohibit us from behaving 
as if the questions of the Reformation, which stand in 
the way of unity, now belong to the past.” The reason 
is that all the “living movements” in Catholicism are 
“limited by the duty of obedience to scholastic and 
Jesuitical doctrinal traditions, laid down in the decisions 
of the council of Trent.” Nevertheless he favors the 
continuance of theological discussions “to overcome the 
antagonistic attitude which has become habitual and so 
see one another rightly and understand one another 
better.” 


The Church in Poland 


The Gestapo has distributed special prayers for Hitler 
to all tlie priests in German occupied Poland and given 
the injunction that these must be read at every Mass. The 
sacrament of matrimony has been prohibited in the dis- 
tricts of Poznam and Pmorze. In the diocese of Sando- 
mierz seven priests have recently been executed. Eighty- 
seven priests of the diocese of Cracow have been taken 
to concentration camps. 

The persecution of the Church in the so-called Govern- 
ment-general is less severe because this is the part of 
Poland which the Germans do not intend to Germanize. 
In the part of Poland which the Germans have annexed 
no religious instruction in the Polish language is per- 
mitted, and all seminaries and charitable institutions have 
heen closed on the ground that they are needed by the 
military. 

The Germans who have been settled in Poland from 
the Baltic states are being ministered to by “priests” 


wearing Nazi party uniforms, who are evidently com- 
pletely without ecclesiastical credentials. 


Poles Oppose Anti-Semitism 


The organ of the American Friends of Polish democ- 
racy reports that some of the underground democratic 
forces in Poland are banded together to fight anti- 
Semitism. Several conferences have been organized and 
representatives of various labor movements have en- 
dorsed the campaign to eliminate the friction between 
Poles and Jews. It is significant in this connection that 
the Ghetto Wall which the Germans have built in War- 
saw was partially destroyed on a certain night and a 
Polish flag was hoisted over the ruins. In a manifesto of 
Polish intellectuals on the problem of anti-Semitism, 
they declare: ‘Walls cannot destroy the community of 
ideas and purposes which long years of a common fight 
of Polish and Jewish workers against exploitation have 
created. These walls will fall with the fall of Fascism.” 


Sword of the Spirit 


The Sword of the Spirit Movement, a Roman Catholic 
organization which seeks to become an inter-faith move- 
ment between Catholics and Protestants, sponsored a 
joint meeting in Britain on May toth at which Cardinal 
Hinsley, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Sidney Berry, 
representative of the Free Churches, and Miss Dorothy 
Sayers spoke. The theme of the meeting was “A Chris- 
tian International Order and a Christian Order for 
Britain.” 


Barriers to Christian Missions in 1941 


The following summary gives in brief scope the status 
of Christian missions in various parts of the world. 

Countries long closed to Christian missions and still 
completely so: Bhutan and Nepal. 

Countries long closed and still largely so: Tibet, Af- 
ghanistan, and Arabia. 

States closed by the Russian Revolution and by post- 
revolution developments: Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Countries largely or completely closed to Protestant 
work, due to Italian government influences, to Roman 
Catholic influences, or to both: Libya, Italian Somali- 
land, Eritrea, French Somaliland, Ethiopia (except for 
a German mission which is still permitted to carry on). 
This situation may be modified in the light of recent war 
developments. 

Country closed by government action to certain types 
of mission work: Japan (only insofar as foreign funds 
and control are concerned—still a matter that is under 
discussion ). 

Countries under Japanese pressures: Korea, Man- 
churia, Inner Mongolia, and Formosa. 

Area somewhat crippled with respect to mission work, 
this due both to military activities and to Japanese pres- 
sure: Occupied China. 

The following areas are still free for mission work, or 
relatively so. However, some of the missions in these 
countries are shut off by the war from their respective 
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home bases in Continental Europe. Asia—Free China, 


India, Syria, Palestine. (Japan and Occupied China 
also have “orphaned missions,” t.e., those which are 
isolated from their home base supporting agencies). 
Africa—British, Portuguese and French Colonies, Egypt, 
3elzian Congo, Southwest Africa, South Africa, and 
Madagascar. Latin America—Dutch Guiana. Pacific 
Areas—Netherlands Indies, Melanesia, and Polynesia. 


General Assembly in Sweden 


At the General Assembly of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church in May, which was attended by 2000 delegates, 
representatives of both the Roman and the Eastern 
Orthodox Church were present as fraternal delegates. 
In his opening sermon Archbishop Eidem said: “It is 
with deep emotion that I greet the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
The Lutheran Church of Sweden has not and will not 
ungratefully forget the heritage which she has received 
from the reverend Roman Catholic Church with its rich 
traditions. The Eastern Orthodox Church also calls 
for our reverence, as a Church which has in a special 
measure received the high gifts of inner spiritual life and 
which is now surrounded by the shining rays of such a 
martyrdom as the history of humanity has not previously 
known.” 

The Archbishop referred to the absence of Norwegian 
delegates with the words: “Today one place in our family 
circle is empty. The Church of Norway has not been 
able to send any representatives to our assembly. We 
remember our Christian brethren there with special 
sympathy.” 


French Illusions 


“Not France but democracy was defeated” is a new 
slogan of the followers of Darlan and Laval in France. 
One of the journalistic supporters recently wrote: “Hit- 
ler’s attitude toward France clearly shows that his am- 
bitions are concentrated not on conquest but upon the 
creation of a new economic and social order based upon 
labor instead of gold.” Meanwhile the Free French 
forces have given publicity to a document, written by 
General Doyen of the Armistice Commission, which re- 
veals that Germany intends to annex nine departments of 
northern and eastern France. 


A Prayer for Air-Raid Shelters 


Wide use is veing made in Britain of a shelter prayer, 
prepared as part of the religious service frequently con- 
ducted in air-raid shelters. The prayer reads: “Increase, 
O God, the spirit of neighborliness among us, that in 
peril we may uphold one another, in calamity serve one 
another, in suffering tend one another, and in loneliness, 
homelessness or exile befriend one another. Grant us 
brave and enduring hearts that we may strengthen one 
another, till the discipline and testing of these days be 
ended, and Thou dost give again peace in our time 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The Pope and General Franco 


An agreement has been reached between the Vatican 
and the Spanish government which brings a long debate 
about the authority of appointing Bishops to an end. The 
agreement provides that the Pope shall have the right to 
nominate three candidates for any vacant See and that 
the Spanish government shall choose one of the three. 
The remainder of the agreement does little more than 
reaffirm the Concordat of 1851 and thus fully re-estab- 
lishes Spain as a Catholic state. 


Russian Church Supports Soviets 


Despite the long years of persecution to which it has 
been subjected, the Russian Orthodox Church is support- 
ing the Russian government in its war against Ger- 
many. The acting Patriarch has sent a message to the 
faithful in which he declares : “The Orthodox Church has 
always shared the nation’s fate and we will not desert the 
nation now. ... Christ’s Church blesses all Orthodox 
members defending the fatherland’s sacred borders. God 
will grant victory.” 


The author of the article in this issue is the Very Rev- 
erend Arthur IW. Davies, Dean of Worcester. Dr. 
Davies has long been connected with the World Christian 
Movement and the World Student Federation. He was 
a missionary in India for twenty years and was Vice- 
Chancellor of Agra University in India. He returned to 
England in 1929 as Secretary of the Missionary Council 
of the National Assembly of the Church of England. He 
has been Dean of Worcester since 1934 and has revisited 
India twice, once as a member of the Lindsay Commis- 
sion, and again to attend the Madras Conference. 





We shall be glad to accept American subscriptions 
for transmission to Britain of The Christian News 
Letter, a weekly journal edited by Dr. J. H. Old- 
ham, which presents the views of one of the most 
significant groups of Christian leaders in Britain. 
The American subscription rate is $1.50 for six 
months and $3.00 per year. Make checks payable 
to Christianity and Crisis. 
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